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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Nearness of “The Departed.” 
By Jonn S. Adams. 
The sea of life sends forth tumultuous waves: 
And suddenly, beneath the trees, we count 
Another sacred spot among the graves: 


Another from the friendly circle gone, 
One hand the less to greet us with its grasp, 
And we, like Rachel, comfortless do mourn. 


Soon, in the twilight, as night-blooming flowers 
Begin to shed their perfume, close we feel 
The beating of another heart than ours: 


And with our finer sense another Mind 
Flood waves of thought ecstatic o’er our own, 
As though within our very soul entwined. 


And as we con these inner lessons o’er, 
We learn that those we call “ departed ”’ hold 


A nearness to ourselves unknown before. 


And then we muse, and question where is heaven 
Whose golden streets our best belovéd walk, 
And unto which our purest thoughts are given. 


On distant stars we fix our longing gaze, 
Our aspirations wing to fartherest goals, 
Striving to find the land of love and praise. 


In vain our thoughts far mystic realms explore, 
Where’er our heart is, there to us, is heaven, 
And all our treasures lie upon its shore. 
oT Om — 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Pianoforte Instruction to be Solid. 
A WORD “TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.” 


It not unfrequently happens that parents, from 
a desire of seeing their children advance in piano 
playing, as rapidly as possiple, ask the teacher 
not to be too profound, too thorough, in his teach- 
ing. In their imperfect knowledge of the matter 
they believe that the more hurriedly, or superfi- 
cially the pupil is instructed, the sooner he or she 
will have overcome the difficulties of our art and 
be a fine player. It is true that instruction may 
be given slower or faster; that is, with loss of 
time or with the saving of it. 
perienced and energetic teacher, by dint of his 
brief and cle method, may teach in half an 
hour more than another, able though he be, in 
double the time. 
thing not tending directly to his object, while the 


An intelligent, ex- 


The former will avoid any- 


latter may dwell on points that have little to do 
with it; or it may be (a mistake frequently made) 
that he labors to impart knowledge, which to his 
pupil is of no value, because too premature. 
“Go straight on!” These words the teacher 
should not forget a moment while he is teaching ; 
but in that, which should be taught, let him by | 
all means be as thorough as possible, for so much 
the surer and quicker will be the pupil’s progress. 
It is an old saying that a little learned well isa 
hundred times better than a great deal learned 
badly. 


subtle compound, if I may say so, of 


How much is this the case in music, th 
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turbed and gives a blow to the ear or the taste ! 
Therefore, the teacher should persist, from the 
beginning, in making his pupil do everything as 
perfectly as possible ; but should remember that 
many things require time to ripen, and that by 
force and impetuosity nothing is to be gained. 
The necessary qualities for a good player are a 
fine touch, power of execution, strict time, cor- 
rect phrasing, and finally, to crown all, expression. 
But all this is based on profound and patient in- 
struction, while the pupil should cheerfully follow 
the teacher’s directions and conscientiously per- 
form the tasks assigned for private practice. A 
hurried course, on the contrary, will only tend to 
multiply that sort of pianists who play, not to the 
enjoyment, but to the torment of sensible listen- 
ers. If I now say that years of careful study 
are required to play finely, and that even then 
few can gain the pinnacle, it must deter no one 
from learning this beautiful art, who has a taste 
for it and means to be industrious. It is not nee- 
essary to glory in the conquest of difficulties; an 
easy piece delivered well gives the same satisfac- 
tion as a diflicult one, provided it is a good com- 
position; not to mention that the difficulties of a 
piece should disappear beneath the ease and 
grace of the performance and not be shown by 
effort or struggle. We may consider it a sign of 
the divine origin of musie that whatever its utter- 
ance be, single or complicate, it is ever pleasing. 
And so the instruction, likewise, affords pleasure 
in every stage, if only what is to be learned is 
learned thoroughly. Besides, it should be re- 
membered that music as taught on the pianoforte 
is a most eflicient mental discipline, not merely 
because it cultivates the ear and ennobles the 
mind, suppressing the more savage impulses in 
our nature and calling forth the gentler, sweeter 
ones; but it also developes many other faculties, 
the cultivation of which is included in common 
education. The memory, for instance ; the pow- 
er of concentrating all our thoughts on one point, 
which is about equal to presence of mind; also, 
the arithmetical sense, and the sense of order, as 
it may be called, by which the manifold rhythmi- 
cal figures of a measure are to be dissolved into 
the original beats or counts underlying the meas- 
ure, — these and others are continually kept in 
exercise. 
may be prevented from ever touching the instru- 


A player, instructed by a good teacher, 


ment again, and yet have no cause to regret the 
time and labor bestowed on it; how many of us 
remember the lessons we were obliged to learn 
at school; but shall we say that our labor was 
spent in vain ? 

The teachers should let no opportunity escape 
of enlightening their friends on these points; it 
will be for their own advantage no less than that 
of the public in general. Cases are still frequent 
where persons commence taking lessons with the 
expectation of being perfect players in a few 
quarters. Possessed of common sense, as many 
are, if they are told the truth they will cheerfully 








euphony and expressson; ere the slightest | 


is . i 
too-much or too-little causes the balance to be dis- | 





relinquish such vain hopes for the improvement 
and satisfaction to be derived from a proper 














course, a course at once thorough and pleasant. 
To flatter prejudice in this respect is dangerous 
to art and artists. If you make the public be- 
lieve that to play the piano well is as easily ac- 
quired as the art of grinding a barrel-organ, they 
are likely to consider your profession on the same 
scale with that of the “wearers of the velvet 
breeches,” and may come to think your art not 
worth their money. Therefore, give them pure 
wine, and be assured we shall fare better by it; 
at least they will demand no longer of us to pro- 
duce players as fast as if they were turned out 


by steam. Yours, &e., BrenpDaA. 





Scudo on Wagner. 


In the April number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, is a long article by Scudo on Richard 
Wagner and his music, in which the “ music of 
the future” is criticised severely. The opinions 
expressed are so thoughtfully elucidated, and 
come from aman so generally acknowledged to 
be clear-headed and of long experience, that we 
translate a portion of them for the perusal of 
those who are interested inthe welfare of musical 
schools. The great length of the article pre- 
cludes our publishing it entire. 

“ M. Wagner pretends to bring dramatic mu- 
sic back to the absolute truth of nature; to 
cause it to express, not only the profound senti- 
ments and dominant passions of the personages 
who appear in the drama selected by the author, 
but he wishes even to reproduce, by the means 
which are peculiar to the language of sound, by 
the hundred colorings of the orchestra, and the 
infinite combinations of harmony, the moral 
physiognomy of the fable, as well as the different 
phases of action; without forgetting the acci- 
dents of light and landscape, which indicate the 
hour, the epoch, and the space where the event 
takes place. He wishes, in a word, to transform 
the opera of the past, which is merely the ficti- 
tious frame around a common event quite con- 
ventional, to suppress those arias, those duets, 
those concerted pieces rendered arbitrarily dis- 
tinct by the rhetoric of the piece, and forming so 
many isolated pictures in the general picture, 
whose truthfulness they impair; he wishes to 
transform all those worn-out combinations into a 
living grand drama, where the music accompa- 
nies the action, characterizes the personages 
by invariable traits, expresses the passions which 
excite them, and follows imperturbably the course 
of the poetry, as Dante follows Virgil in the city 
of tears, without preoccupying himself with any- 
thing else than the logical truth, which ought to 
be the supreme law of the dramatic composer. 
Such, in a few words, and disengaged from ger- 
manic pathos, is the theory of M. Wagner, which 
is no other than the old theory of Gluck, of Gre- 
try, which was that of Lessing, of Diderot, and 
of all the naturalists. Under the first empire 
this theory was particularly advanced in France 
by Lesueur, a celebrated composer, the author of 
La Caverne and the Bardes. 

“ As to the theories and: principles put forth by 
the creative artist, we are well agreed, and will- 
ingly accord all the liberty of action asked of us. 
We acree on this with M. Wagner: criticism has 
not the right to impose its arbitrary and absolute 
law upon the genius which desires to give utter- 
ance to its inner life ; it cannot oppose its rigid 
precepts to the indefinite liberty of individual in- 
spiration. Let the artist move then, in his 
strength and independence,—let him sing, let him 
paint nature as he sees it, let him evoke, as he 
conceives it, that ideal which presses upon his 
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soul or smiles upon his imagination ; we wish that 
he should be entirely free to reveal himself as he 
feels himself, and let the earth and the heaven 
be open to him. ‘There is, however, a limit to 
this indefinable liberty of genius. There is a 
point, beyond which criticism may say to the in- 


dividual inspiration of the artist, as the God of 


the Bible has said to the sea, ‘Ne plus ultra!’ 
This fatal limit, which the artist cannot pass with- 
out falling, like Icarus, into the void of space, is 
the law of the human mind itself—the form in 
which all genius must mould its ereations. I 
leave you free to say all that you wish, to write, 
to compose, or paint the most comprehensive 
poems, provided that you use a language accessi- 
ble to me, and that you make use of a form that 
definitely expresses your idea. If a being supe- 
rior to human nature wished to communicate with 
mortals he would be forced to submit to the limits 
of our intelligence ; for God himself is known to 
us only by the world which he has created, and 
which reveals to us his omnipotence. 

“Tt results from this that a work of art is al- 
ways composed of two elements, the inspiration 
of genius, and the form which it takes partly 
from tradition; that is to say, of liberty and a 
necessary order imposed upon it by human intel- 
ligence. Form in art is the work of all and be- 
longs to no particular genius exclusivoly. — It 
not Malherbe, Boileau, Corneille, Racine, Pascal, 
who have created the French language ;—it is 
the genius of the nation, throughout twelve ages 
of history. Dante did not call forth the Italian 
language from chaos, as some say sometimes in 
the excess of admiration, but he impressed upon 
it the seal of his soul, and elevated it to the level 
of his intelligence. Did Michael Angelo alone 
invent sculpture and statuary ? Did not Raphael 
purify, with his divine pencil, the hieratic types 
transmitted by the tradition of the Byzantine 
school? ‘The symphony, that great noble poem 
of instrumental music, emerged from the sonata, 
whose diflerent parts became the divisions of the 
symphonies of Haydn, who first gave to this al- 
ready existing form a regular beauty. Mozart 
scarce changes the internal economy of Haydn’s 
symphony, but he pours therein the treasures of 
his living soul, the tears and enchanting smiles of 
his melodic genius. Beethoven enlarges all the 
parts of this symphonic poem, multiplies the epi- 
sodes. fills them with a new and noble life, which 
sometimes outstrips the measure. The same re- 
marks are applicable to opera, which, from Mon- 
teverde to Gluck. from Gluck to Mozart, from 
Mozart to Rossini, is continually changing ona 
persistent basis, which is the work of time and of 
the human mind. It is thus that the variety of 
geniuses harmonize upon a common foundation 
of idea, and that the liberty of individual inspira- 
tion adapts itself to a necessary order, without 
which art cannot exist. 

“«The object of art,’ says M. Cousin, in his 
work, Du Vrai, du Beau, et du Bien, * is the ex- 
pression of moral beauty, by the aid of physical 
beauty.” Mozart, whose supreme taste was worthy 
of his genius, has expressed the same thought in 
the following manner : * Music should always be 
music, even in the most horrible dramatic situa- 
tions.’ It is a profound truth, recognized by the 
masters of every age and country. Music 
with sculpture, perhaps, that one of all the arts 
where beauty of form is most necessary to the in- 
telligence of moral beauty. Composed of three 
elements, melody, rhythm, and harmony, music 
cannot dispense with elegance and beauty to pro- 
duce its greatest effects. The melody traversed 
by the rhythm, which gives it character, is the 
primordial and essential element, without which 
music cannot exist. Harmony is only the com- 
pletion of the melody, and is that part of music 
which does not contain in itself its own solution. 
Music has existed for ages without harmony, and 
there live yet on the globe millions of men who 
know nothing of it. Harmony cannot live a day 
without a melodic idea to support it, and which 
explains its meaning. As soon as harmony forms 
itself in regular successions, it disengages from 
the mass of its chords a melodic line, more or less 
defined, as an electric flash separates itself from 
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ment in the 
idea, which is and can only be. the melody. 
verbiage of rhetoricians and sophists cannot 
stroy the nature of things. 


The 
} 


de- 


“ Whatever be your thought, the profundity of 


your genius, the vast conception you desire to 
manifest, you cannot reach my soul, move it, pen- 


MUSIC. 


musical art, is the coloring of the | shall not represent maddenirg impossibilities of 


vegetation, or styles of architecture separated by 
more than a century of time, or by distance 
greater than one-third of the earth’s circumfe- 


rence. You know that anachronisms and incon- 


| sistencies as glaring as those here implied are 


etrate it with the breath of your inspiration, ex- | 
cept through the medium of my senses, which | 


are the first judges of the art. It is in vain for 
you to invent foolish theories, and disdain every- 
thing which is not up to the level of your pre- 
tended spiritual aberrations. Man perceives the 
truth only through his senses, which are the doors 
through which his inner nature is reached ; and 
the senses do not readily admit the truth unless 


it be dressed in beauty, and in a form which de- | 


lights. I know that. this 
trine, at which modern reformers smile and pre- 
tend to address themselves to the spirit; but this 
doctrine, old as man, will endure as long as he.” 
After thus examining the theory of the “music 
of the future,” M. Seudo goes on to criticize in 
detail some of his compositions; and we shall se- 
lect portions to translate in another number of 
aur journal. CAROLUS. 


The N. Y. Albion on the Academy of Music. 


Come now, Messieurs, the Directors of the 
Academy of Music, let us reason together. In 
the very dog-days of the summer, so suddenly 
vanished, when we were less able than we should 
have been at any other time to bear the infliction, 
you saw fit to pile upon us a mighty advertise- 
ment setting forth what you were to do in the 
operatic campaign of the Fall. You irritated us 
by flaunting in our faces a gaudy banner inscribed 
with bombastic words of promise. You dragged 


is an old heathen doc- | 


made every night under your direction. We 
have had nothing new in the way of stage furni- 
ture; the familiar stock has been lugged on in 
the same ridiculous manner as of old; that cheap 
cloth has been, as always, put upon the same 
aged table which has served generations of ope- 


ras; and that dreary pair of chairs has nightly 


been forced to do duty alike in banquet hall, 
drawing-room, or bed-chambers. You have tried, 
as they sometimes say, with a degree of perseve- 
rance worthy of a better cause, to destroy every 
shred of illusion your representations of opera 
may have produced, and you know that the ope- 
ra, in its best modern manner, is chicfly successful 
in presenting an accurate picture of what can by 
no possibility happen in real life. 

Then, 


repertoire.” 


as to the “ variety and novelty in the 
You have given us * La Sonnam- 
bula.” © Lucia,” “Il Poliuto,” “Tl Trovatore,” 
“Tl Barbiere,” “I > Puritani,” “ Martha;” we 
should have had “ La Traviata,” except for the 





| sickness of Mme. Cortesi; we are promised the 
| “ Sicilian Vespers,” * Linda di Chamounix,” and 


| and variety indeed! 


into your placard poor old Aischylus and Euripi- | 


des ; you hopelessly involved yourselves in a dis- 
course upon the Greek tragedies, and when you 
found yourselves beyond your depth—you lost 
bottom very soon, I notice—you awkwardly 
enough paddled off upon the fashionable tailor, 
milliner, hairdresser, and furnisher, declaring 
that the high mission of the opera is to stimulate 
the trade in gloves and Eau de Cologne, and 
mildly to excite the innocuous brain of the young 
man of American ‘“ Society.” When you had 
floundered upon this very dry bit of land, you 
evidently felt that some apology was due to the 
spectators ; so you proceeded thus :—* This exor- 
dium has been considered proper in view of the 
fact that the Directors of the Academy of Music 
have made for the coming season arrangements 
of the most important and elaborate character.” 
I really don’t perceive why this * fact” rendered 
it necessary or proper for the English language 
to suffer martyrdom at your hands; but never 
mind. You further said, reterring to yourselves 
in the third person, “ They have learned by ex- 
perience, the best and dearest of teachers, that 
in order to command success, they must deserve 
it by presenting artistic talent of the highest. or- 
der, a perfect ensemble in all its details, orches- 
tra, chorus, and scenic effects, variety and novel- 
ty in the repertoire,” &c. 

Your “ efforts to elevate the standard of musi- 
cal taste in this country ”—which is one of your 
own modest and truthful phrases—for the season 
of 1860-61 have now been going on for two 
weeks. You have given us artistic talent of a 
high order—this all honest crites will cheerfully 
admit ; but as to the tautological promise of a 
“ perfect. ensemble in all its details, orchestra, 
chorus, and scenic effects.” allow me to say, with 
feelings of the depest consideration, that it was a 
flam—a word authorized by Worcester, not 
frowned upon by Webster, and, when moderately 
translated, meaning “an illusory pretext.” You 
have given us a good orchestra, a tolerable, 
though scanty chorus, but no perfection of scenic 
effects whatever. You seldom do give us this. 
We always find a certain amount of well painted 
scenery, as theatrical scenery goes, but it stands 
alone on an ill furnished and utterly barren 
stage. We don't expect marvels of chronologi- 
cal or geographical consistency, but we have a 


the action of the pile. Harmony, a modern ele- | right to ask that scenes brought into conjunction 





heaven preserve us—* Norma.” Here is novelty 
These ot the 
“important and elaborate” arrangements you 
have made for the season! You must have been 
kept out of your beds for many weary nights 
while planning such a brilliant succession of new 
things. 

But you will sayv—for T know your tricks—you 
will say, with a shrug of your shoulders, and with 
much turning up of the.palms of your hands, 
that you are giving the public a greater variety 
of good performances than they could have for 
the same money anywhere abroad, and you will 
glibly repeat the scale of prices at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and other transatlantic places of amuse- 
ment; then, with an expression of mingled sad- 
ness and commiseration, you will walk off to the 
box-oflice and rack your brains over a fresh ad- 
vertisement. To this we reply, True, O Direc- 
tors! the people of England and France do pay 
more than we, and sometimes they have no more 
novelty. But be pleased to remember that they 
are not stunned by the noisy blowing of manage- 
rial trumpets before each season commences. 
We probably should not complain that we hear 
only the old operas, if you had not, with such a 
gratuitous display of bombast and balderdash, 
expressly told us that we were to have quite a 
different state of things. You are continually 
crying, not only wolf, but a whole menagerie of 
strange and wonderful beasts, and you have so 
often deluded us, that we have a right to feel af- 
fronted. Perhaps we were green to believe your 
announcement; but, really, you did it so ingeni- 
ously this time, with your Greek tragedies, your 
hair dressers, and your fashionable young men, 
that we quite forgot your natural propensities, 
and thought we should see something like what 
you talked about. Then, too, as to your argu- 
ment drawn from the English and French opera, 
be pleased to bear in mind that even the old 
pieces there represented are put upon the stage 
with a real splendor which would dazzle you into 
perpetual blindness if it appeared on the boards 
of your Academy. .Every detail of the stage 


are some 


| furniture, scenery and equipments is perfect, and 





more money is expended on one of these operas 
than would pay for the whele of your stage-worn, 
shop-worn paraphernalia. 

Since you are ever prating about novelties, 
why do you not essay a really new thing and sur- 
prise us all? Just engage a stage manager who 
shall manage the stage; let as much care be giv- 
en tothe minor details of your pieces as would 
be given to a blood and thunderous drama in the 
Bowery, as much as you bestow upon your stupid 
advertisements; scrub up your antique furniture, 
if you cannot or will not afford that which is 
new ; let your scene shifters be content to show 
the audience the results of their labor without so 
generously displaying themselves as they run out 
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the wings; let your supernumeraries cease their 
aimless and idiotic walking about the stage when- 
ever they appear, and endeavor to drive into 
their heads the half or quarter of an idea of 
what they are supposed to be or to represent; 
make it an especial point, in dressing your armies, 
or your lords and ladies, or your peasants, that 
the large people shall not get all the small peo- 
ple’s clothes, and vice versa. Finally, throw 
away your pens and ink, treat the public less as 
if it were composed of idiots and dotards, and 
shaw by your acts that you are worthy of an en- 
lightened patronage. : 

I suppose T ought to apologise to my readers 
for making before them this serious talk with the 
men who wanttheir money. But they are really 
crowding us, as the Western people say. 

There has been very little in the performances 
of the week to call for notice. There has been 
one change of programme, and some contradictory 
announcements, and it appears as though the 
parts of the grand combination do not coalesce. 
All the houses in theatrical phrase, have been 
“shy ;” that of Wednesday night, when Patti 
sang in “] Puritani,” was the best of the week. 
Susini being taken sick, Barili supplied his place ; 
the same artist also appeared as Figaro in * Tl 
Barbiere,” on Monday night. If exertion would 
make a good singer, he would stand high in the 
profession. “Il Trovatore” was repeated—by 
special request—on Tuesday. This special or 
general request is one of the stalest humbugs of 
the opera. Musiani’s ut de powrine makes too 
prominent an appearance in the bill, and does not 
wear well. 

It would amuse the man who believes in the 
enthusiasm he sees and hears at the opera, if he 
would walk about the lobby during the evening, 
and mark how regularly the numerous young 
men and lads, attaches of the box office and the 
house, rush to the doors of the parquette, smite 
together their hands, and cry “ bravo,” whenever 
the least applause from within gives them the cue. 
It would also amuse the same man to see in what 
a business like manner the number of ealls betore 
the curtain is arranged in advance of each even- 
ing’s performance. 

On Thursday evening a small transpareney at 
the door made known the fact that the opera was 
postponed. An inquiry produced the reply that 
Madame Cortesi was * very sick.” We hope she 
will soon recover, do we not? Singers cannot 
be too careful; they sometimes take cold from a 
strong draught at the treasury; sometimes they 
are chilled by the public: occasionally they are 
really ill. Let us be Christians and hope that 
the last is not the case with Mme. Cortesi. 

Rosin. 


(From the New York Mercury.) 


Hints and Helps for the Young. 
MUSIC. 

Among those recreations which are proper, as well 
as pleasant, the cultivation of musical ability takes 
high rank. j 

We say musical ability—for it is not everybody 
Who possesses the necessary qualifications to enjoy 
true music. There are some people who find no 
pleasure in music. We do not believe that this is 
heeause they cannot, at any time, feel its charms, but 
because their sense of music has heen allowed to re- 
main in a condition of inactivity ; and, consequently, 
they have no relish for “sweet sounds.” 

Properly to appreciate a painting or sculpture re- 
qmires an educated eye. Righty to value a musical 
composition requires an educated ear. Without there 
is some natural defect in the physical organization, 
we believe that the ear and the eye are both capable 
of education ; and that all, or nearly all, can appre- 
ciate music and painting, if they will. 

Music is the poetry of sound. It embraces har- 
mony, concord, and melody. It moves on velvet 
wings, waved so gently and gracefully, that naught 
but onward motion is known or felt. | Whatever 
sound produces the charm of melody in the soul, 
wakes up all its Molian strings to breathing sym- 
phonies within, unheard, but felt like the spirit-notes 
of a rapt vision, is music. Whatever sounds, or 
succession of sounds, make us forget that we are 
dwellers of earth, and lifts us, for the time being, 
into a world of living harmonies, which come and 
go, entrance and bewilder, captivate, and hold in 





trembling delight our minds—like the electric color- 
dances of the aurora borealis—is real music. It is a 
thing to be fe/t, not described. It is not sound sim- 
ply—for all sound is not music. It is a peculiar, 
indescribable running together, or blending of certain 
smooth sounds of different heights, like the gliding 
together of the different colors of the rainbow. Its 
presence is tested only by the charm wrought in the 
soul. 

When the soul is in ectasy, occasioned by a suc- 
cession of sounds, we may know that musical num- 
bers are flowing. When a soft sound starts a tear in 
the eye, we may know that the spirit of music is 
there. Oh, the rapturous charm of Musie! What 
power it has to soften, melt, enchain, in its spirit 
chords of subduing harmony! ‘Truly, there is power 
in music—an almost omnipotent power. — It will ty- 
rannize over the soul. It will force it to bow down 
and worship, it will wring adoration from it, and 
compel the heart to yield its treasures of love. Every 
emotion, from the most reverent devotion to the 
wildest gushes of frolicsome joy, it holds subject to 
its imperative will. It calls the religious devotee to 
worship, the patriot to his country’s altar, the phil- 
anthropist to his generous work, the freeman to the 
temple of liberty, the friend to the altar of friendship, 
the lover to the side of his beloved. It elevates, em- 
powers, and strengthens them all. The human soul 
is a mighty harp, and all its strings vibrate to the 
gush of musie. Yet all souls are not the same harp, 
nor are all affected alike by its power. Some will 
listen to the most exquisite music with only an agree- 
able pleasure, while others are carried heavenwards in 
a whirlwind of bewildering joy. 

Different nations have different habits, customs, 
manners, modes of expression, and different words 
and languages to convey their thoughts and feelings. 

3ut music is felt alike by them all. A stirring strain 

will touch the well-strung souls of every nation 
alike. All will dance to a note of joy; all will weep 
at one of sadness. A_ lofty strain will bear all to 
heaven; a jarring discord lower them again to 
earth. The same masters have made the same music 
in Norway, Germany, Italy, Franee, England, Amer- 
iea, and all have bowed before it like reeds before 
the wind. A_ beautiful proof is this of the kindréd 
nature of all souls, of the existence of a mysterious 
link of spiritual union, that binds them all together. 
And the heanty of this proof is heightened, when we 
remember that music is the voice of love, and is close- 
ly allied to the infinite. Love speaks in tones of 
music. Love breathes musical airs. Love delights 
to pour itself out in song. The worshiper chants 
his praises in strains of lofty music. The lover of 
freedom speaks his love in song. The lover of 
beauty sings its praises. The lover of humanity 
softly breathes his love-notes in strains of sweetest 
music. Then how beautiful is this univetsality ! 
The Jove of which it is the voice is equally universal. 
All souls have Jove within them. It is the all-per- 
vading soul of the universe. Its voice is music. It 
is breathed in the harmony of the spheres, in the 
anthem of universal nature. 

It has been beautifully said, that “ Music is the 
voice of God, and poetry His language.” It seems 
to bear an affinity to Deity. An eloquent writer, in 
speaking of the impression made on her mind by a 
musical performance says: ‘It expressed to me more 
of the infinite than IT ever saw, or heard, or dreamed 
of, in the realms of nature, art, or imagination.” 
And, again: “ Music is the soprano, the feminine 
principle, the heart of the universe. Because it is 
the voice of Love, because it is the highest type and 
aggregate expression of attraction, therefore it is in- 
finite—therefore it pervades all space and transcends 
all being, like a divine influx. What the tone is to 
the word, what expression is to the form, what affee- 
tion is to thought, what the heart is to the head, what 
intuition is to argument, what insight is to policy, 
what religion is to philosophy, what holiness is to 
heroism, what moral influence is to power, what 
woman is to man, is music to the universe. Flex- 
ible, graceful, and free, it pervades all things, and is 
limited by none. It is not poetry, but it is the soul 
of poetry; it is not mathematics, but it is in num- 
bers, like harmonious proportions in cast-iron ; it is 
not in painting, but it shines through colors, and gives 
them their tone; * * * it is not in architecture, but 
the stones take their place in harmony with its voice, 
and stand in ‘ petrified music.’” In the words of 
Bettina: ‘Every art is the body of music, which is 
the soul of every art; and so is music to the soul of 
love, which also answers not for its workings; for it 
is the contact of divine with human.” 

The human voice is the most perfect musical in- 
strument ever made ; and well it might be, for it had 
the most skillful Maker. That voice should be cul- 
tivated so as to sing the tones of love to man and to 
God. Around the fireside, in the social circle, it 
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should sing the voice of love; and at the altar of 
God, it should pour forth melodious praise. 

Who does not know the softening power of music, 
especially the music of the human voice? It is like 
the angel whisperings of kind words in the hour of 
trouble. Who can be angry when the voice of love 
speaks in music? Who hears the harsh voice of 
selfishness, and brutalizing passion, when music 
gathers up her pearly love-notes, to salute the ear 
with a stray song of paradise? Sing to the wicked 
man, sing to the disconsolate, sing to the sufferer, 
sing to the old, and sing to children, for music will 
inspire them all 

To all youth, we would say: Cultivate well the 
powers of music in your souls, for amply will you be 
repaid. You who possess the [gift for music, shall 
it be unproductive within you for want of use ? Shall 
the gem never be burnished 2 Shall you never pre- 
sent it shining to its Giver in a song of praise and 
worship. It is due to Him that it should be culti- 
vated. How early should children be taught to sing ; 
for what is sweeter than the songs of innocent child- 
hood—so refining, so refreshing, so suggestive of a 
better world ? Music sweetens the cup of bitterness, 
softens the hand of want, lightens the burdens of 
life, makes the heart courageous, and the soul cheer- 
fully devout. Into the soul of childhood and youth, 
it pours a tide of redeeming influence. Its first and 
direct effect is to mentalize the musical performer ; 
not to give him knowledge, more wisdom in the 
practical, business affairs of life, but to stir his men- 
tal being into activity, to awaken strong emotions, to 
move among the powers within as a common elee- 
trifier, touching here with tenderness, there with 
energy, now with holy aspiration, and anon with the 
inspiring thrill of beauty. It breathes like a miracle 
of inspiration through the soul, to elevate, refine, and 
spiritualize. No lethargy can exist in the soul that 
is pouring forth a tide of musical numbers. Its very 
recesses are all astir. Everything within becomes 
active ; the perceptions acute, the affections warm, 
the moral sensibilities quick and sensitive. When 
we think how much the world wants awakening, we 
can think of no power better calculated to do it than 


that which dwells in the mysterious melodies of 


music. 

But it not only gives an additional warmth, fervor, 
and vigor to the powers within, it gives refinement. 
It is opposed to the gross, the low, and the vulgar. 
Music never suggests vulgarity and baseness—never 
tends to the coarse and low; but to the shame of 
humanity be it said, that it has been prostituted to 
administer to base passions and vile feelings. And 
so has religicn, and reason, and love. But not more 
are these directly opposed to the vile and coarse than 
in music. When musical numbers take hold of the 
mental man, with their powerful and vigorous sway, 
and raise it to that point of activity and fervor scarce- 
ly ever attained by any other means, the whole ten- 
dency is to the pure, the refined, and the perfect. It 
is true, the increased and cultivated sensibility of 
musical performers makes them so alive to discord, 
opposition, harshness, that at times they become 
much like that sensitive plant called “ toueh-me-not ;” 
but this is rather the result of outward discord than 
of inward tendency to irritability. The outward 
world is not in harmony with their inward world. It 
is too gross and rough—too discordant and perplex- 
ing. 

It is to be expected that the sensibility which music 
cultivates will influence the passional as well as the 
moral nature of man ; and will, at times, make anger 
more acute as well as love. It gives an increased 
activity to the whole being. And this would show 
the importance of cultivating all the mental powers 
in harmony with the musical talent. Much as we 
prize the influences of music—holy and enrapturing 
as we believe them to be—we would not press its 
claims beyond its proper limits. | Harmony of men- 
tal development should be the grand object of life. 
The real and all-glorious influences of music are 
known and felt only when the whole mind is truly 
and properly cultivated. Then its charm is perfect ; 
then its heaven is created. Music should be an es- 
sential part of education. It should be cultivated 
with numbers, with science, with literature, and 
poetry; for it is intimately blended with all these : 
is the spiritual expression of them all. It should 
begin ere words are lisped by the infant tongue, and 
be continued through the whole educational course 
—yea through life. On account of its mentalizing 
tendency, it assists rather than retards the educa- 
tional progress. It renders more active all the men- 
tal powers; so that the whole educational work is 
promoted by the vitalizing power of the musical fac- 
ulties. An education cun be acquired more quickly 
and more effectually with, than without, the cultiva- 
tion of the musical talent. The time given to that 
augments as rapidly as time spent in any other way 
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the strength of the mental powers ; while it relaxes, 
unbends, recreates, and strengthens them, and thus 
gives more time to the real work of education. Then 
let all youth be wise, and educate their talents for 
good music. 


Piano-Forte Composers. 

John Field, who resided for many years at St. 
Petersburg—as indolent as Dussek and as eccentric 
as Steibelt or Woclfli—wrote some concertos, a few 
sonatas, and a vast number of less important works. 
These, though exhibiting a certain smoothness of 
character and graceful peculiarity of érait, or passage 
admirably suited to the finished manner of playing 
which eminently distinguished their author (a dis- 
ciple—we cannot think otherwise, although Field 
being an Englishman,* we should rejoice to proclaim 
him original—of Cramer) are not remarkable cither 
for depth or variety of invention. Field deserves 
mention, nevertheless, if only for the extensive in- 
fiuence produced both by his playing (his many ac- 
complished pupils—among whom, like Dussek, he 
boasted his Prince Ferdinands—to wit) and his mu- 
sic, sufficiently meritorious in its way, on a vast num- 
ber of contemporaries. 

Cipriani Porrer,t another Englishman, and one 
far more illustrious than Ficld, has distinguished 
himself in every branch of composition ; and to his 
influence as a master must be chiefly, if not wholly, 
attributed the remarkable progress which this coun- 
try has made of late years in musical intelligence. 
But, although Mr. Potter has left nothing untouch- 
ed, and nothing, we may surely say, “ unadorned,” 
especially in the department of instrumental inusic, 
it is of his pianoforte music alone that we have at 
present to speak. Mr. Potter is as thorough a mas- 
ter of the sonata form as Mozart himsclf, with a 
power of development no doubt derived from the 
great Beethoven, who, struck with his quickness and 
feeling, did not disdain to afford him his invaluable 
counsels. The specimens Mr. Potter has given us 
of the sonata for pianoforte solus (at least the print- 
ed ones) are not numerous, and are only published 
in Germany. Yet they are of such a solid kind, that, 
although sometimes wanting in fancy, they may 
with safety be constituted as models. Mr. Votter’s 
Studies (two books) are justly esteemed among the 
very best of elementary works. Of his concertos, 
although, we believe, he has composed many, not 
being printed we are unable to speak advisedly ; but 
some rare occasions of hearing them performed by 
the composer have unfolded their merits so plainly as 
to make us the more regret the impossibility of pos- 
sessing them. 

From men so gifted and so thoughtful we must 
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‘ 
but as a foundation of a new school, which he devel- 
oped as far as it could go. But Herz brought with 
him a lively fancy, an inexhaustible facility in the 
invention of graceful, elegant, and natural passages, 
and a knowledge of music by no means contemptible. 
How popular this writer has been (and is)—what a 
fortune he has proved to the musie publishers—what 
a boon to young ladies in the drawing-room, and 
what a torture to their visitors—what an invaluable 
stock of display for pianoforte teachers incapable of 
executing better music—and what a universal favor 
ite with all, musicians as well as amateurs—everybody 
knows. To say more of Henri Herz would be super- 
fluous ; to say less would have been unjust. Nor 
should we quit him so soon but that, as far as our 
know.edge goes, he has not written one sonata for 
piano solus, nor do his concertos evidence any ex- 
tensive acquaintance with, or profound attachment 
to, the sonata form—the great test for all compos- 
ers. Before leaving him; however, we must say one 
thing in favor of Henri Herz, which is wholly apart 
from the influence, good or bad, his musie has ex- 
ercised, or continues to exercise, on pianists and 
composers for the piano. Out of the large number 
of works he has written we do not remember a sin- 
gle instance of ennui produced by the execution of 
one of them, great or small. As much cannot be 
said of many composers. Although compelled to 
deny him a place among the really great men who 
have benefitted and advanced the art, we cannot, 
with any show of justice, number Herz among those 
whose ignorance renders them pitiable while their 
assumption makes them intolerable. 

CzERny, the most voluminous writer for the piano- 
forte of whom the whole history of the art makes 
mention,§ must be content with this distinction, as 
the only one that has induced us to introduce his 
name here. He was a musician of some acquire- 
ment, and a professor of acknowleged merit He 
lived a cotemporary of Henri Herz, and has written 
a great many pieces in imitation of that original, 
which by some might be accepted without suspicion 
as the compositions of Herz himself. Tle was a res- 
ident at Vienna while Beethoven flourished, with 
whom he was on intimate terms of acquaintance, 
and has written a great many pieces in imitation of 
that original, which nobody would, under tne most 
difficult circumstances, accept as the compositions of 
Beethoven. Czerny has imitated almost every co- 
temporary, almost every predecessor, and, had he 
the gift.of foresight, in all probability, he would have 
imitated some composer yet unborn. Luckily for 
posterity he did not possess that gift. The sonatas 


|} of Czerny—which are frequently wound up into in- 


take a great leap to descend upon such 2 level flat of | 


commonplace as that occupied by Freperie KavK- 
BRENNER, whom we notice simply because, as a 
1 professor of the pianoforte, he has ex- 


pianist and + 
His studies, possess- 


ercised considerable influence. 
ing little musical merit, are decidedly useful; 
sides which, they facilitate certain mechanical pe- 
culiarities that, in the present age of executive won- 
ders, are almost As a composer 
Kalkbrenner had neither originality nor learning. 
His style, if style it may be termed, was a melee of 
the exuberances of Dussek and his contemporaries, 
the unmeaning extravaganza of some of the modern 


be 


indispensable, 


fantasia-mongers, and the brilliant scale-passages of | 


Henri Herz. We can find no vestige in the entire 
catalogue of Kalkbrenner’s work, either of individual 
thought or musical ingenuity True, some of his 
pieces attained an ephemeral popularity ; but, of 
them, the variations on “ Rule Brittannia ’—which 
are not so ingenious and scarcely more brilliant than 
those of Dussek{—constitute a prominent example 
We need hardly say, that such compositions cannot 
possibly have any influence on the progress of the 
art. Kalkbrenner essayed his talents in concertos 
and sonatas; of the former we need not speak— 
they are not worth the pains; of the latter we have 
a better opinion. We are acquainted with three of 
them :—that in A flat, generally known as the “ Left- 
handed Sonata ;’”’ that in A minor, dedicated to 
Cherubini (!); and that in F minor. — The first and 
sceond are the best by many degrees, and have some 
really beautiful passages, besides being, for Kalk- 
brenner, wonderfully symmetrical. The last, except 
a slow movement in C major, fantastically styled 
“The Song of the Quail,” contains nothing above 
mediocrity. Yet, as Kalkbrenner is unanimously 
admitted amongst the most notable persons who at a 
recent period devoted themselves to the progress of 
the pianoforte, we have necessarily included him in 
our catalogue “isSONnE 

Of Henri Herz, who still lives and belongs to 
our immediate times, we need say little. Singular, 
as it may appear, he adopted the Fadl of Paris, of 
Moscheles, not only as a model for a single piece, 


terminable fugues, based on interminable chromatic 
themes—are not sonatas, and, but for the title-page, 
no one would surmise the classical intentions of the 
composer. We are pleased to be able to say, that 
we neither know nor care whether Czerny has written 
any concertos, but we have heard more than three 
hundred of his miscellaneous pieces, and we have no 
desire at present of seeking to hear any more. 
Cnaries Mayer and Pixis may be classed 

together, the first as a very good, the last’as a very 
had composer of pianoforte music. Maver, we be- 
lieve, lives in Russia; Pixis is dead many years. 
The influence of Mayer, who cannot boast ‘of as 
much originality as musical knowledge, has been to 
improve the taste of his hearers, and the music of 
his cotemporaries ; that of Pixis, who can boast of 
quite as little originality as musical knowledge, has 
been to spoil one and the other. We know of no 
sonatas by cither; but we know of some very ex- 
cellent studies (good music to boot) by the first, and 
we know of some exceedingly poor fantasias (bad 
musi¢ to boot) by the latter. Both are cited by 
competent authorities as men of note in what chiefly 
regards the art of composing and playing on the 
pianoforte. The former we accept without hesita- 
tion; the latter we have named only to question his 
right to the distinction.—Zondon Musical World, 
August 25. 

*John Field—* Russian Field,” 
was, we believe, born in Treland. 

+ Chief for many years of the Royal Academy of Musie— 
master of Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, 


and other eminent musicians 
{It may be noted here that Kalkbrenner in his Pianoforte 
Tutor, while attempting to undervalue, betrays most extraor- 


as he was nick-named— 


| dinary ignorance of the works of this great composer—-speak- 
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irg of his ** Consolation * (a short theme with variations in 
B flat), as his most remarkable work ! 

§ We believe—thank heaven we have no practical experi- 
emre of the fact—that the works of Czerny pass Op. 1100! ! 


Garibaldi. 

While the world is ringing with the great deeds of 
the Liberator of Italy, it is rot unpleasant to find 
that he has good claims for honorable mention in a 


Journal of Music. While we give all honor to the 




















patriot, let us consider his merits asa critic and a 


singer. 

An Englishman who made the voyage from Mes- 
sina with Garibaldi, on board the transport Amaran, 
gives this account of his appearance and manner. 

“ Panting and sweltering all of us were, idle and 
listless enough; but the General moved among the 
various groups upon deck with a kind and apt word 
for euch of them, evincing that readiness of recog- 
nition, that perfect accuracy of recollection, that 
memory of men and things and circumstances, how- 
ever trifling, which are ranked among the innate 
privileges of royalty. He had on his usnal dictator- 
ial suit, consisting of the unfailing flannel shirt, with 
a silk bandanna kerchicf thrown loosely and widely 
round the neck by way of a searf, light gray trousers, 
and the modern wide-awake hat with the turn-up 
brim 

“ The prodigious breadth of the General’s should- 
ers, his colossal chest, and the natural dignity and 
lion-like majesty of his countenance, again and again 
incline a beholder to overrate his real stature, which 
is certainly not above the middle size. You must 
go near him, and measure him by the standara of 
common men, betore you recover from the error into 
which awe for that commanding figure leads you. 
The hair, on a nearer inspection, is dark hazel, al- 
most black, darker by far than the beard, which is 
tawny or reddish. He wears the hair rather long. 
The beard is full, and relieves the length of the oval 
face, which might otherwise be thought excessive. 
The temples are somewhat compressed about the 
region of the eyes, and a very strong oblique de- 
pression jis observable about the eyebrows. The 
cheek bones are high, and the nose comes down be- 
tween them in a perfectly straight long line, even 
with the slightly slanting forehead. The complex- 
ion of the small part of the face which is not hidden 
by the beard is not merely bronzed or sunburnt—it 
has a peculiar sanguine hue, thickly studded with 
endless freckles. This remarkable tint, the features, 
the color of the beard, joined to the calm, but deep 
expression of the dark eye, all contribute to give his 
countenance that unmatched ‘character which won 
for Garibaidi the appellation of the ‘ Lionface.’ 

Towards noon the General had been engaged in a 
long conversation with Turr, when his attention was 
aitracted by the sound of merry voices in the fore 
part of the steamer, He walked up to his compan- 
ions, who had got upa_ kind of volunteer concert ; 
walked nearer and nearer, till he first stood, then sat, 
in the midst of the delighted group. All the unsue- 
cessful attempts at national songs, hymns, or melo- 
dies, which rose into ephemeral existence during the 
suevessful political commotions of 1831, 1848 and 
1849 were tried with indifferent success. Garibaldi 
lamented that Italy alone, of all countrics under the 
sun—lItaly, which was great in nothing, if not in 
music—had nothing like a national air or amthem to 
boast of. “I could,” he said, with a slight touch of 
bitterness whieh has been felt by many an_ Italian 
patriot, ‘sing you the war-songs of ten barbaric and 
even savage nations, but I could not quote three 
netes to thrill the heart of an Italian as those of the 
Marseilfaise strike to the soul of every Frenchman, 
or ‘God Save the Queen’ sink home to the heart of 
an Englishman. He made the trial of one of the 
many Italian failures, nevertheless, and his deep- 
toned mellow voice ; mellow in singing, as it is rather 
sharp-ringing in conversation when raised above the 
ordinary pitch; his voice rose above the chorus of 
his old comrades, as they sang the ditty which seem- 
ed among the many to have most taken the hero’s 
fancy. I took note of the lines as I was perfectly 
unacquainted with them, and write them down here 
as remarkable for being a melody in which Garibaldi 
It is Italy who is made to speak to her 





sang first. 
children : 


‘Via toglictemi del capo 
“Ta corona delle spine; 
“Che una volta almen sul crine 
** Splenda il serto del valor. 
*Son 1 Italia e son risorta, 
“ Le eatene ho tutte infrante, 
* Sorgeré come gigante 
* Al richiamo dell’ onor. 
* Fui signora delle genti; 
** Poi fui schiava o piansi tanto; 
© Per piu secoli di pianto 
** Questo di compenso arra. 
* Tutti all’ armi, o figli miei; 
‘* Tutta uniti in una schiera; 
* Benedetta la bandie a 
* Che a pugnar il condurra, 
Dal Cenisio alla Sicilia, 
‘A noi splenda liberta.” 


“ Many other songs more or less of a warlike or 
patriotic character were tried, mostly with indifferent 
success. We had three ladies on board, who had all 
joined the group, and to whom Garibaldi paid easy, 
affable attentions. There is no gall in the milk of 
this man’s composition, or one would wonder how, 
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after Como, he can bear to look a woman in the face. 
T'wo of these female passengers belonged to a pro- 
fessional singer from Messina, and the latter was, 
after a little pressing, induced to favor the company 
with some more cultivated strains. Garibaldi had 
sat down on a water-butt, resting his feet on the 
chain-cable, with his elbows on his knees, and his 
chin on both his hands, with an upturned face, lis- 
tening to civilized music with the attention of a man 
fitted by nature to appreciate the beautiful whenever 
it falls in his way. One of his companions, a 
draughtsman, was ready with paper and pencil to 
catch the attitude and the group. The moment was 
sublime, for the unconscious General had put on an 
ineffably calm and delighted expression. Presently 
the roughs again took up the strain, and the concert 
assumed that wild and desultory character which 
belongs to such extempore performances. There 
arose loud peals of laughter, in which it did a man’s 
heart good to see Garibaldi take a hearty share— 
Garibaldi, the man on whose shoulders weigh at this 
moment the destinies of Italy. Accustomed as they 
must be to the exhibition of such unaffected cordial- 
ity, Garibaldi’s companions were as fully charmed to 
see their chieftain in such high good humor as a 
comparative stranger might be. The love and de- 
votion of all men who ever draw near Garibaldi are 
something that passes all understanding. He loves 
all, and is loved by all; yet there is none with whom 
his supreme authority is ever shared, none who is 
ever intimately taken into his councils. It is only 
his heart that is open to all. His mind is exclusively 
his own, and his will admits no doubt or dispute.” 





The Boston Chime. 


Under this head, the Zranseript has a communica- 
tion, giving the following facts relating to the chime 
of Christ Church, Boston, “ which were obtained,” 
he says, from some old papers found in the church 
sometime since :— 

The church is furnished with a chime of eight 
bells, the cost of which was £566; the other charges 


for wheels, docking and putting up were £93, ex- | 


clusive of the freight from England which was gen- 
erously given by John Rowe, Esq. 

Weight of the Bells. —1st. 1,545 Ibs.; 2d. 1,183 
Ibs. ; 5d. 948 Ibs.; 4th. 833 Ibs. ; 5th. 818 Ibs. ; 6th. 
703 lbs.; 7th. 622 Ibs. ; 8th. 620 Ibs. 

Devices and Mottoes on the Be ils.—Tenor, Ist. This 
peal of cight is the gift of a number of generous per- 
sons to Christ Church in Boston, New England, 
Anno 1744. 

2d. This church was founded in the year 1723. 


Timothy Cutter, Doctor in Divinity, the first rector | 


1745. 

3d. We are the first ring of bells cast for the Brit- 
ish Empire in North America. 1744. 

4th. God preserve the Church of England. 1744. 

5th. William Shirley, Esq., governor of the Mass 
Bay in N. F. Anno 1744. 

6th. The subscriptions for these bells were begun 
by John Hammock and Robert Temple, Church-war- 
dens, Anno 1743, completed by Rob’t. /enkins and 
Jon Gould, Church wardens, Anno 1744. 

7th. Since generosity has opened our mouths, our 
tongues shall ring aloud its praise. 1744. 

8th. Abel Rudhall of Gloucester cast us all. Anno 
1743. 

The chime though over a century old, is still per- 
fect in every respect, and is regarded by competent 
judges as the best in this country. 

Till within a few years, the belis were not “ chim- 
ed,” as at present, but eight men were trained to 
“ring changes,” a custom which is still preserved in 
many villages in England ; they were not rung “ all 
at once,” until none could be found capable of ring- 
ing them in the old way. The good old custom 
of ringing for Christmas and New Years is still 
kept up. 

The number of Psalm tunes which can, at present, 
be played upon this chime, by the accomplished ring- 
er, William Jewell, is almost incredible.” 





The reatrée of Mad. Tedesco will take place in the 
role of Fides in the Prophete, to be performed Sept. 
9, for the benefit of the pension list. 

M. Calzado is introducing the new diapason into 
In a fortnight all 

The diapason of 


the orchestra of the Italian opera 

the new instruments will be ready. 
this theatre was one of the highest of all the theatres 
of Paris. This measure, of which the director as- 
sumes all the expense, will be very favorable to the 


singers. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
IV. 
Paris, August 10, 1860. 
My short visit to Paris is in the unmusical sea- | 
son of the year; a mere lingering to make what 
may be made of chance opportunity, to see what 
may be seen and hear what may be heard on the 





way through to other countries. Brushing quick- 
ly past the gay flowers, and chiefly occupied in 
seeing, T had not thought to gather musical honey 
for these letters. But I have seemed to meet on 
all sides symptoms of a new musical impulse in 
France. Certainly the French have not borne 
hitherto the highest musical reputation; the 
French taste, even the French ear has not been 
reported very true to concert pitch; and the 
French as a people have been proverbially famed 
for singing ont of tune. This is a slander so far 
as my small experience of the past fortnight goes: 
In the churches at Rouen, in the operas, the 
cafés chantanis, the Conservatoire, and above all 
the singing classes of “ the million,” in Paris, one 
could not but be struck by the very opposite, by 
just that same exactness in regard to tune and 
time, which makes the whole every day move- 
ment of this most orderly and military nation. 
Hlere every thing goes in procession ; all partakes 
of the controlling military rhythm; and with 
whatever latent discontent there is (doubtless 
not a little) under the purest despotism, there is 
still a certain lyric sense of glory and of pride in 
power, in art, in order and in beauty which goes 


well with music. There is a great educational 
work in progress over all France in respect to 
music. The people are becoming singers, in a 
more real and substantial sense (I cannot help 
thinking) than we are wont to boast of with our 
swarms of money-making singing masters and 


“professors” in New England. Here a great 
musical movement, real and sincere, seems to 
have sprung up in the people, and to have a liv- 
ing soul in it. It enjoys the fostering care of 
government. The empire, which styles itself 
“ Peace,” is shrewd enough at least to show that 
it is also Art, and also Music. And _ it does look 
as if that power, which, while it turns Paris into 
a camp, at the same time unites the Louvre with 
the Tuileries, builds noble palaces and boulevards 
and bridges, redeems to sight the beautiful old 
tower of St. Jacques, long hidden in a dirty mass 
of buildings, restores and renovates the glorious 
old cathedrals, and other monuments of Gothic 
architecture throughout France,—doing in fact 
everywhere a great wsthetic work and cultivat- 
ing the artistic glory of the land,—was at the 
same time quickening a new musical impulse and 
preparing a new musical era in its people. 

What I witnessed last Sunday was significant. 
“ Orphéon” is the collective name of a great 
system of popular singing societies, for both sexes 
and all ages, within a few years organized, and 
still spreading out its branches over all France. 
The reports are still fresh of the impression which 
a delegation of some thousands of the male Or- 
phéonists made on their visit to the Crystal Pal- 
ace in England some wecks since. It was my 
good fortune to receive an invitation in company 








with an intelligent amateur of our town, to what 


was styled a Séance Solennelle of the Orphéon 
(Ville de Paris), held in the vast round of the 
Cirque Napoleon, at 2 P. M., on Sunday, Aug- 
ust 5th. This “solemn session” was a free 
grand concert; there were no tickets sold; it 
was the people’s own affair and open to the peo- 
ple, subject only to the limitation, for the sake of 
comfort and of order, (for here the rule is abso- 
lute and universal, in theatres, in ears, in omm- 
buses, never to admit one person over and above 
the actual number of seats) of invitations dated 
from the Prefecture of the Seine. 

The assembly was immense. There could not 
have been fewer than five thousand guests; and 
these ranged in circle above circle (to the num- 
ber of twenty circles), from the spacious area 
below to half way up the richly decorated walls 
of the great circus, made a most brilliant and 
lively spectacle, in itself enough to oceupy the 
hour we were kept waiting. All classes were 
assembled, but chiefly of the people; mechanics 
with their wives and daughters, a vast. brilliant 
flower bed of kaleidoscopic colors; bere and 
there an actual blue blouse, or the picturesque 
Arabic costume of the Zouave. A wide section 
of the fround, from top to bottom, was filled or 
filling with the singers, numbering one thousand 
or twelve hundred voices in all. Above, on one 
side, sat the basses and the tenors, and below 
them the women. On the other side, the boys 
At the foot of all a patch of the ten- 
derest plants, silvery-voiced youngest girls, found 
The 


was occupied by dignitaries and distinguished 


and girls. 


room upon the central area. rest of this 
guests in stately arm-chairs, such as Auber, who 
moved about a sort of oracle among them, and 
others of the musical celebrities of France; M. 
le Prefét also, whose entrance was unanimously 
greeted, as was that of several others; all serup- 
ulonsly dressed, too, as if it were indeed a great 
occasion, and as if in solemn honor to what they 
recognized as a great cause. 

Here and there among the younger singers 
stood their teachers, to reflect the hints of tempo 
and expression from the conductor, who stood 
their 
There was much affectionate 


below, upon immediate — neighborhood. 
enthusiasm mani- 
fested towards some of these among the boys. 
For everything spoke out there ; the scene was 
thoroughly French: and what a noise there was ! 
what an infinite babblement of animated tongues, 
over the whole space, but especially among the 
boy singers as they came rushing down into their 
seats, and “thought aloud” of everything that 
passed before the call to order. They were 
bright-looking, handsome, intelligent boys for the 
most part; the handsomer for carrying so much 
of the air of cheerful discipline in their faces and 
in all their movements; lively, happy, noisy, but 
not rude; one is pleasantly struck by the faces 
and the manners of the boys in all the streets of 
If I could only sketch that quaint old 


fisure of a teacher who stands up there on my 


Paris. 


left, answering the laughing, eager questions of a 
dozen tip-toe boys atonce! He wasa_ subject 
for a Cruickshank. With his back turned he 
seems the very image of a Scotch or Yankee 
country schoolmaster ; but when he turns round 
the face is one of those picturesque oddities you 
only find in Europe; very tall and lank and 
bony ; an old man with bushy grey hair and long 
grey moustache, a fabulously long beaked nose, 
and very high retreating forehead ; face red, and 
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full at once of routine, discipline and good-natur- 
ed humor and that enthusiasm in a good work 
which preserves youth ; altogether a picturesque, 
quaint specimen! I think it was he, who, when 
the moment for commencing was announced, 
stepped downward a few steps, and placing a 
wreath of immortelles upon a bust, said in a clear 
voice: A la memoire de Wine iM! he being 
the patron saint as it were of the Orphéon, since 
of Wilhelm’s singing classes for the million (now 
imitated by Mainzer in England) this Orphéon 
is the natural fruit. 
hands and the enthusiasm, immense of course, 
after the French way ; they always have a senti- 
ment. 

The conductor of the first part, M. Bazrn, a 
remarkably intelligent and wholesome looking 
man, gave the sign, when all rose, and the few 
chords of the brief introductory Domine saleum 
instantly revealed a wonderfully pure, sonorous, 
musical ensemble of tone. The pieces were all 
unaccompanicd. No, 1 was for the whole choir, 
Veni Creator, by Besozzi, a dignified composition 
in contrapuntal charch style, and was sung per- 


fectly, as regards purity of intonation, precision 


of outline in the coming in of diflerent sets of 


voices, light and shade, and all the qualities of 
The parts of the harmony 
We 


do not think we ever heard so large a mass of 


good choral singing. 


were nicely balanced, and all voices told. 


vocal tone that was so pure, so fresh, so vivid ; 
the molten mass ran bright and without dross. 
No. 2 was humorous, a fable of Fontaine, set 
very happily to musie by M. Bazin, in Opéra 
Comique style, about the two physicians, Dr. 
Tant-pis and Dr. Tant-micux (so-much-the-better 
and so-much-the-worse.) It was rendered with 
most delicate ¢ sprit. 

No. 3. L’. Angelus, by Papiny was a chorus of 
children’s voices ; a sweet religious strain, flowing 
in Upon an accompaniment of boy contralti, imi- 
tating cherch bells. The quality of tone was 
lovely, especially where the tender, silver soprano 
of these youngest girls took up the strain by it- 
self, and the boy voices did not shout and blart in 
that offensive, overwhelming manner which has 
fault 

Insatiable applause, especially on the 


heen a in our musical school festivals in 
Boston. 

part of the grown up singers, compelled a repeti 
tion of this. Then the men took 


sang, in four parts, a delightful little staccato cho- 
rus from Grétry; La yarde passe, representing 
the watch going the round of the streets at mid- 
night, and warning everybody to go into the 
house and keep silence. The lightly marked, 
distinct pianissime tramp of footsteps in the be- 
ginning was most perfect. 
approach, conveyed by the crescendo, from verse 
to verse, equally so; and the reteat. Machinery 
could not do the thing so nicely as those five hun- 
dred voices. The children then returned the 
compliment of clapping, backed by the whole 
audience. No. 4 was a respectable church piece, 
short, in contrapuntal style, by M. Auber. No, 
6, for full chorus, by Halévy, and in his most 
characteristic and dramatic style, full of modula- 
tions, interminglings and responses, had essen- 
tially the same poetic subject with the piece by 
Grétry, and was called Le Couvre-feu:— very 
effective and completely rendered. It isa chorus 
from his Juif errant, an opera which he produced 
while the interest in Eugene Sue’s novel was vet 
fresh, but which had not at all the same success 
as La Juive. 


There was the clapping of 


The sense of near | 





| musical activity, hereafter ; 





Part second was conducted by a plump, little, 
bustling, blonde individual, full of gesticulation, 
yet efficient, M. Paspetoup, and opened with a 
clever composition of his own, a Prayer, for all 
the voices. Next came a“ Spring Song,’ 
one of those sweet and rather sentimental Ger- 
man-Italian part-songs for male voices, by de 
Call. But to our mind the freshest, happiest and 
most interesting morceau in the day’s selection 


Secale 
being 


was a vintage song (Les Vendanges) from old 
Orlando Lasso, to which very pretty and_ poetic 
French rhymes had been adapted. There is a 
rare touch of fine, imaginative. graceful play in 
the music, which many would not expect from 
that “learned,” “ scientific” old fellow, that pio- 
neer in contrapuntal art; and it was beautifully 
sung. So was the next piece, No. 10, one of a 
very different character and perhaps the next 
most interesting in the programme, by a living 
French composer, Gounod: a chorus for male 
voices from M. /aust, martial, stirring, grandiose 
in style, startling in modulations, and laid out ev- 
idently upon large orchestral background. The 
unaided voices made the A Can- 
tique by Haydn. one of his elegant and faultless 


most of' it. 


common-places, followed, and the scance closed 
with an enthusiastic Vive ’/mpereur ! vigorously 
composed by Gounod, and sung apparently with 
a will, to words which couple the occasion and 
the whole artistic impulse of the land with his 
name : 

C’ est l élu de la France; 

Tl fut son sauveur, 

I] ouvre un temple a l'industrie, 

Aux beaux-arts il rend leur splendeur, 

A nos drapeaux leur vieil honneur; 

A la France tl rend son génié (’) 

And so ended one of the most interesting and 
exciting musical occasions at which I ever have 
heen present. Of course it is a ereater thing to 
hear greater compositions. But one could not 
hear that singing, and feel that audienee, without 
feeling also that it has a future in it; that the 
Orphéon really is a sound, live, vigorous musical 
movement, springing out of the life of the people 
and destined to identify itself with all that peo- 
ple’s enthusiasms. Tt is pregnant with a great 


and whether it is to 


call forth composers of the true imaginative, cre- 


| ative stamp or not, it is at least moulding the ear 


their turn and | 





and the soul of the French nation to a fine ap- 
preciation and a deep love of the art of music. 
There is more of Future in that, we fancy, than 
in all the theoretic products of the Wagners, 


Liszts and Berliozes; and we are far from 

thinking that the Art owes nothing to those men, 

especially the first named. D. 
aan 


New Books. 


Tue KanGaroo Hunters; or adventures in the bush by Anne 
Bowman. author of ** Esperanza,” the ‘‘ Cast-aways,"’ ‘ The 
Young Exiles,” ete., etc. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & 
Co. 1860 


Casseuv’s Tu.vstraten Famity Binie. Parts 1, 2.3. Publish- 
ed on the Ist and 15th of each month ‘Price 15 cents. 


This has a large quarto page, well printed, and 
profusely illustrated with good wood engravings. 





Casseu’s TunustRaten Natura History. Parts, 1, 2,3, 4, 5. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York. Price 15 cents. 

-_-=] 

New Music. 


Morceau de genre pour le piano par Theodor 
Published by Theo. Hagen. 


Farinot. 
Hagen, 30 cents, New York. 





A Choral and Instrumental work, com- 
Bound in cloth, uniform in 


“ Praise To Gop.” 
posed by Geo. Fred. Bristow. 








| style with Ditson & Co.’s edition of Oratorios and Cantatas. 

Price, $2.00. 

Some of Mr. Bristow’s instrumental compositions 
were performed here some years ago, and made a 
quite favorable impression. “ Praise to God” is a 
sort .of oratorio, composed to the words of the “ Te 
Deum Laudamus” and so far as one can judge it 
in this form would be quite effective and pleasing in 
It is well worth the attention of ora- 
It is beautifully printed and bound. 


performance, 

torio societies. 

Tue Home Crrcie. A collection of Marches; Waltzes, Polkas, 
Schottisches, Redowas, Quadrilles. Contra Dances, &c. For 
the limofuite. Price $1 40; cloth, $2. 





Tue Snower oF Pears. A collection of ducts, &c., (uniform 
with the above.) 

To the oft repeated question, “ what shall I buy 
to give to a friend,” when we do not know anything 
attainments of the 
friend, we always recommend these collections. Not 
to real students of music, but to the people who 
But 


there are many gems of real music in them, beside 


about the friend or the musical 


“play on the piano a little and sing a little.” 


the lizhter pieces. 


Muste Abrowd. 





Paris. 

At the Grand Opera, Robert le Diable has been 
given with Mad. and Mlle. Marie 
Sax, both receiving most enthusiastic applause. The 
Opéra Comique has revived the Coid, with Madame 
Ugalda inthe principal part which she has made 


Vandenheuvel 


famous and her own. 











The Théitre Lyrique reopened September Ist., and 
promises a new opera Ondine by Genet. Gounod also 
is about finishing a new opera for this theatre, fa 
Reine Balkis. 

Duprez gives an annual concert for the benefit of 
the poor of the commune of Valmondois, of which 
he is mayor. His daughter Mad. Vandenheuvel 
Duprez carried away the honors of the one given 
She was assisted by Mile. Marie Brunetti, 
The mas- 


recently. 
Godfrend, and Leon Duprez, her brother. 
ter of these artists took his part also in the perform- 
ance, 

The making 
for the The 
cently sold ten thousand costumes and twenty-five 


Parisians are great preparation 


winter season. Grand Opera re- 





chandeliers, to clear the costume store-room, and has 


ordered new costumes for M. Auber’s old opera, “* Le 
Philtre,” which is still attractive, and which is to be 
played with the new ballet Mile. Taglioni composed, 
and M. Offenbach has set to music. Mlle. Livry is 
to be chief danseuse in it, and which is to see the 
footlights the latter part of this month. M. Wagner 
has given Mlle. Sax the part of Elizabeth, in “’Tann- 
hauser.” It was she who, seeing Mons. Berliot sn- 
perintend the rehearsals of Glack’s ‘ Orphee,” as she 
had seen masters superintend their operas, cried out 
to him for some explanation, calling him “ Monsicur 
Gluck ’! She was discovered in some cafe concert 
in the Champs Elysees. The Opera Jinperiale has 
has given two represntations of ‘ Semiramis,” and 
the 426th of “ Robert le Diable.”’ A grand perfor- 
mance was to be given there for the benefit of the 
Christian sufferers in Svria. Mme. Vandenheuvel- 
Duprez is to repeat the role of Marguerite, in the 
“ Huguenots,” and Mile. Sax in that of Rachel, in 
“Ta Juive.” “La Petit Chaperon Rouge,’ has 
been revived at the Opera Comique. “ Le Roi Bar- 
bouf”’ is the title of the new opera libretto by M. 
Scribe, announced for early production. Mme. 
Ugalde has quitted the Theatre-Lyrique, and accept- 
ed a permanent engagement at the Opera Comique. 
A new piece in three acts had been accepted at the 
Opera Comique, entitled “La Villa Medicis,” by 
MM. Roqueblan and Sardon. 

The young and pretty Polish pianiste, Mlle. Hed- 
wige Brezowska, has just married the Count Meéleu, 
consul general of France at New Orleans. 










































































Bapen.—Berlioz has just given his annual concert 
here, which for four years has been the event of the 
season. It took place in the grand salle de la Con- 
versation and Roger, Vieuxtemps, Jacquard, with 
Mad. Viardot and Mad. Carvalho took part in the 
performances. The orchestra, and chorus, were made 
up from the artists of Baden, Carlsruhe and Stras- 
Berlioz to the Francs 
Juges and a fragment of the Damnation de Faust, the 


. 
a: 


solos being sung by Mad. Eberius and Eberhoffer of 


bourg. gave his overture 


the chapel of Carlsruhe. These fine works were giv- 
The success of Mad. Viardot 


in two fragments from Orphee was immense. 


en with good effect. 


Wiespapen.—Litolff gave a grand concert here, 
attended by an enormous audience, and this celebrat- 
ed artist showed himself superior even to his great 
He fourth 
concerto with the power, vigor and expression that 
He directed the execution of his 


reputation. played _ his symphonic 
characterize him. 
overture to Maximilian Robespierre and a fragment ot 
his opera Rodrigo von Toledo, which was sung by 
artists famous in Germany, Mlle. Schmidt, Carl 
Formes and M. Schneider. The music produced a 
great effect. A young IIungarian violinist named 
Auer, fourteen years of age appeared with great 


success. 





FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Matne.—The hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Cherubini was eclebrated 
here on the &th of September, on which occasion his 
opera Funiska was given, written by him at Vienna, 
in 1805, where it was represented February 6th in the 
following year. 





ProFessionaL Sincixa 1x Cuurcnes.—We 
have reason to know that the following letter has been 
addressed by the Lord Bishop of the diocese to an 
incumbent, in consequence of his Lordship’s atten- 
tion having been directed to an advertisement which 
stated that at the re-opening services of a church in 
had been 





the diocese, on Sunday last, a Miss W 
engaged to sing select pieces of music : 
“Tue Parace, Ripon, Aug. 9, 1860. 

“My Dear Sir: My attention has been called 
to the form of notice in which the sermons to be 
preached at the re-opening of church, on Sunday 
last, the 5th inst., were publicly announced. I allude 
particularly to the advertisement that a professional 
, had been engaged to sing select 
I consider such 








singer, Miss W 
pieces of music during the service. 
an announcement as this highly objectionable, nor 
can I refrain from marking my strong disapproval of 
it. The church of God is not the place to which 
crowds of persons ought to be attracted to hear pro- 
fessional singing. Performances of this kind belong 
to other places altogether, and it is a profanation of 
a church to convert it into a place of attraction for 
the lovers of fine music to attend for the purpose of 
hearing select pieces of music by eminent musical 
performers. I delight in good music. I often hear 
in the churches of the diocese congregational sing- 
ing which is scarcely equaled in any other portion of 
the kingdom ; but the talent for music and the love 
of singing which are so peculiar to the West Riding, 
only render it the less necessary to invoke any foreign 
aid in the conduct of this portion of our public wor- 
ship. I object to all singing in churches in which 
the congregation in general cannot take part, and, 
above all, I object to the announcement of any musi- 
eal performers by way of inducement to the public 
to attend a particular service. The eminence or 
skill of the performer only makes such an announce- 
ment more objectionable. I trust, therefore, that I 
shall not again have the pain of observing any notice 
similar to the one which has made it my duty to write 
this letter. 

“Tam aware that you have been suffering of late 
from severe illness, and on this account it is more 
than probable that you were not consulted upon the 
form ot advertisement, and are entirely free from any 
blame in the matter. At the same time you are the 
enly person with whom I can officially communicate 
upon the subject, because in point of law the incum- 
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bent of any parish is the only responsible person for 
the mode in which divine service is conducted in the 
church which he serves. 

“ T will thank you, therefore, in future to use your 
authority to prevent any repetition of the cireum- 
stance to which this letter refers. I doubt not you 
entirely agree with me in the belief that to attempt to 
swell a congregation by an advertisement of profes- 
sional singing may succeed to attract a crowd to- 
gether, but it isa course wholly unworthy of a min- 
ister of Christ, and very ill-adapted to promote the 
glory of God, or the spiritual edification of the peo- 
ple. 

I am, my dear sir, very faithfully yours, 
R. Ripon. 


= 


Musical Chit-Chat. 
The Draytons have been during the past week at 
the Boston Theatre, since the injunction against the 


Melodeon ; the controversy being one between the 
proprictors of the two estates to determine their re- 
spective rights, and not in any way directed against 
Mr. Drayton. 





At the Howard Mr. Booth has continued a suecess- 
ful engagement.....The Colleen Bawn, by Bourci- 
cault, continnes to draw immense audiences, literally 
filling the Museum, every evening and Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons. 





We learn that the new hall in Bumstead Place, at 
which some concerts and the Artists’ Receptions were 
at last received a name, and is 
appropriate designation of All- 


given last winter has 
to be known by the 
ston Hall. 


The Mechanics Fair is still open and attractive as 
ever and crowded as ever. In Section No. 1, occu- 
pyiug the armory floor above Faneuil Hall, are the 
Musical Instruments, from the following contributors 
viz. : 

Messrs. Chickering & Sons, A. W. Ladd & Co., 
Hallet & Cumston, T. Gilbert & Co., Mason & Ham- 
lin, W. P. Emerson, N. M. Lowe, A. G. Miller & 
Co., William Bourne, C. A. Adams, J. W. Brackett, 
W. P. Marvin, J. E. MeNeil. 


William H. Schultze, the violinist, who is so well 
appreciated as an artist and universally esteemed as 
a man, and, from his connection with the old Germa- 
nia Musical Society, counts numbers of friends all 
over the country, was married to Miss Maria Fehmer, 
a young German lady of this city. On the evening 
before, according to the German custom, the friends 
of the couple assembled at the residence of the lady’s 
mother, and celebrated the coming event by speeches 
serious and comic, short scenes in character, tableaux 
vivants, &c., all of which had reference to the object 
of the meeting. Perhaps the most noticeable, be- 
cause the most absurdly comic part of the perform- 
ances was a negro-burlesque, executed by gentlemen 
mostly well-known in musical circles, under the lead- 
ership of Carl Zerrahn (uncle of the bride). In the 
course of the evening the Orpheus Glee Club made 
their appearance at the door and sang a couple of 
Upon invitation they finished 
Somewhat later the full 

The good wishes ut- 


their choicest pieces. 
their programme in-doors. 
Germania Band serenaded. 
tered and the sweet sounds discoursed during the eve- 
ning will long linger pleasantly in the memory of the 
young couple who have now entered upon their honey- 
moon, 

New Orveans.—Tue New 
The enterprising and intelligent manager of this 


OrrerRA Hovuse.— 


popular establishment, Mr. Bondousquie, has almost 
completed his arrangements for the coming operatic 
season, and, judging from what we know of the 
aforesaid arrangements, we are warranted in predict- 
ing to the musical public of our city a most brilliant 
and varied succession of stars and novelties. 
Prominent amongst the late engagements made by 
Mr. Boudousquie stand those of Mme. Faure- Bricre, 
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first chanteuse legere, and of Mlle. Lacombe, mezzo- 
The reputation which 
these accomplished artists have already achieved in 
Europe is such that they need fear no comparisons 
with their predecessors upon the same boards. Mille. 
Lacombe has sustained the leading characters in 
Meyerbeer’s and Rossini’s masterpieces in all the 
large French and Belgian theatres with great talent 
and success, and will doubtless meet here with quite 
as warm a reception as in the scenes of her former 
triumphs. Of Mme. Faure-Briere, the light soprano 
of the new company, we will merely say that she has 
run through the gauntlet of three successive engage- 
ments at the Grand Opera and the Lyrical Theatre 
of Paris, and that she has just closed a most brilliant 
and lucrative engagement in London, where her bril- 
liant vocalization and faultless style have elicited the 
most flattering notices from the press and the public. 

With Mlle. Lacombe in the grand and Mme. 
Faure-Briere in comie opera, our musical friends 
need entertain no fear of having a dull prospect be- 
fore them. 

In addition to the above gifted artists, Mr. Bou- 
dousquie has also secured the services of Mme. Ha- 
quette as jeune premiere role in the drama and vaud- 
eville, and Mons. Gennetier as premier amoureux. 
The lady is said to be a most accomplished actress 
of the Parisian type, ler histrionic apprenticeship 
having been made entirely upon the boards of that 
great metropolis of taste and fashion. Report 
speaks most highly of her dramatic abilities, as well 
as of those of Mr. Gennetier.—V. O. Delta. 


soprano, for the grand opera. 


Trartan Orera.—We are pleased to learn that 
the Orleans theatre has been leased by the Italian 
Opera Company, and will open its doors early in 
November next.—NV. 0. Picayune. 


Mad. Czillag, the celebrated cantatrice, says the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris, has been engaged 
on the most brilliant terms for the next year by M. 
Ullman, director of the opera at New York. 


CompLiMent TO Burrato Musicrans.—On the 
oceasion of the excursion of the Prince and suite, by 
the Rescue, on Georgian Bay from Collingswood, on 
Monday last, Poppenberg’s Band accompanied them. 
After the Band had performed a few pieces, His 
Royal Highness remarked to one of his attendants : 
“This is the best band I have heard since I left Eng- 
land ;” and he forthwith deputized one of the Lords 
to wait upon Mr. Poppenberg. His Lordship said to 
Mr. P.; “ His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
wishes me to express to yott his utmost satisfaction 
with your performance.” Mr. Poppenberg answered 
assuring the Royal messenger that he “ should en- 
deavor to deserve so high a compliment; ” after 
which the Prince arose, lifted his hat and saluted Mr. 
Poppenberg and each member of the Band. 

It should be very gratifying to the citizens of Buf- 
falo and the Pappenbergs to know they gave such 
satisfaction as musicians, when there were twenty 
other bands present to compete with them. 

The Prince subsequently enquired where the band 
was from; and on being informed again expressed 
satisfaction and surprise. 





Tue Exp oF Sonpay Tiueatricats In New 
York.—We are happy to record the general sub- 
jection of the Sunday theatre proprictors to the laws 
of the State. 
public sentiment and defies the authorities; but a 
little experience of the penalties of violated law, so 


A single notorious offender still resists 


soon as the indictments hanging over his head can 
be reached, may teach him a valuable lesson. We 
understand that Eustachi’s Volks theatre has passed 
into new and better hands—the Sanday performances 
have been abandoned. The Stadt theatre—after a 
parting growl at the “ Sanday fanatics,” through the 
Staats Zeitung. for interrupting its Sunday profits, 
which formerly eqnaled those of the entire week, 
takes out a new license, and foregoes Sunday exhi- 
bitions. The Volks Garten did not fanev the suits 
of the “ House of Refuge,” for $500 penalty for its 
Sunday “sacred concerts,” and give up playing. 
The Broadway establishments early gave in to the 
law. and some of them have been compelled to apply 
for regular theatrical license. On the whole, a more 
general submission to the theatre and Sunday laws 
has been secured than has been known for twenty 
years.— NV. Y. Times. 
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Farruaven.—Mr. §S. Lasar gave an organ con- 
cert at this place recently, at which he gave the 


following programme : 
. Grand Chorus—* Hallelujah.”’ from the Messiah. .. Handel 
. Coronation March—From ** The Prophet ”......Meyerbeer 


COR 





. Serenade—** Oh! Summer Night ”.......... . Donizetti 
. Organ Fantasia—** God Save the Queen ”............ Lasar 
5. Grand March and Chorus—From Tannhiuser ”’....Wagner 


6. Selections from the Opera—* Robert le Diable ’’. Meyerbeer 
Ys noun nog WANE 


7. Selections from the Opera—* I Trovatore 

8. Grand Chorus—*‘ The Heavens are telling "—Creation. 
causes ssshe shen eben apeehsee nine sane wneeuks Haydn 

9. Wedding March. ..........000sceeceeece0e00. Mendelssohn 


Curist Cnurcn Cue, INpIANAPOLIS.—The 
chime of bells for Christ Church has arrived. The 
bells are nine in number, and are from the manu- 
factory of Meneeley’s Sons, Troy, New York. 

The following shows the musical scale of the bells, 
and the weight of each: 





ly AD nasenese stseerevvens asses 
LC , scns cresesewsnsecencisoee ences 
ea aero 

Se Si Be OUNEA, 90.5560 000 50000 0ena sd enna eoocee 682 Ib 
EL, Savonctvhensassnvdsansenenrwosnee 505 ib 
Be, ID. v6.00 cusscanse onescen even sues easene 336 Ib 
Og te MOMIGL, 55s onus os ereensinicsen vane vue edie 304 Ib 
a ND. sikh o'o.beidibekgew se ee-n eho Roan © oo a Ib, 
OR ere eer Pree rye ree 900060 see 1D, 


Tue Homan Vorice.—The most beautiful and 
touching instrament, which man has received from 
the hands of his benevolent Maker, is the voice.— 
Through words he can impart life and signification 
to his melodies; he can eall forth the most secret 
feelings of the heart, awaken every passion into liv- 
ing reality, and powerfully vibrate all the chords of 
the soul. What joyful sensations cannot the simple 
song of the shepherdess of Alps inspire! If such 
be the case, how great must be the effect produced 
by a cultivated singer, if his song be enlivened by 
art and a well regulated fancy ; for how often do even 
experienced singers, betrayed by vanity or affectation, 
overstep the limits marked out by nature. And vet 
how much more frequently are the most excellent 
gifts, instead of being consecrated to the services of 
the art, perverted to a mere mechanical and unintel- 
lectual means of making a livelihood.—Bentley. 

Concerning Spohr’s rudeness The Athéneum tells 
this anecdote: For a reception made to honor him 
in the house of a great German musician resident in 
London, three artist-ladies—all singers of European 
reputation, and whose hours were worth so many 
gold pieces—had conspired to prepare the trio (one 
of Spohr’s happiest inspirations) from ‘ Zemire und 
Azor.”” ‘The leading voice had hardly begun to sing 
this, when out of the small London room, and across 
the pianoforte, and through the three admiring gen- 
tle women, strode Spohr (and he was large, and bo- 
vine, and tall), calling to his wife, “Come let us 
go; it is too hot here.” 

Deeumee 

The Italian journals are filled with accounts of 
the successes of a new musical star, Madame Galetti, 
who, from all descriptions, appears to be the genuine 
successor of Pasta and Malibran. ler voice is said 
to possess an unusual power of reaching the feelings, 
while her acting isincomparable. Her last character 
at Brescia was Norma, which is described by the 
papers as creating an enthusiasm quite unprecedented 
in that musical city since the days of Pasta. After 
the opera, her health was drunk in the principal cafés 
as the Prima Normo del Mondo! Making due al- 
lowance for the exuberance of Italian superlatives, 
there appears no doubt that Madame Galetti is really 
a great singer and actress. She is engaged for the 
next season at La Scala. 

William Mason was some time since giving a con- 
cert in Newark, there was in one of the front seats a 
white-haired, respectable looking old gentleman. 
Mason had just finished a magnificent duet for two 
pianos with one of his pupils, young James Brown. 
“Well,” says the old gent, ‘that Brown must be a 
mighty fine player; for they say that Mason is the 
best in the country, and there they played a long 
piece—as much as twenty pages—and Brown didn’t 
come out hardly a second behind. If he can keep up 
that close, he ll beat soon.” 

Music anp Prace.—Music is the language of 
harmony. It is the highest mode of articulate ex- 
pression, and the trae voice ever speaks for peace and 
love. The devil has taken possession of all the best 
tunes, said an old divine, once upon a time, and he 
might have added that he had hired all the poets, too. 


But itis one of the hopefal signs of this transition 








age that not only poetry and music, but the general 
arts, are returning to their legitimate offices of ad- 
vancing the general harmony and elevating the gen- 
eral virtue. The poets whom Horace stigmatized as 
cowards and humble laudators of the deeds they were 
disqualified to perform, now stand like Lamartine, 
and Victor Hugo, and John Bowring, and Bryant, 
and Longfellow, in the van of liberty, and have brave 
oppression and wrong ; and painters whose grandest 
tableaux were of battles, now present to the 
eyes of the people, like Edwin Landseér, the beau- 
ties of peace beside the horrors of war. Music, 
when attuned to the harmonies of nature, always 
subdues and softens the soul. Thibant, the celebrat- 
ed professor of law in Heidelberg, relates that a 
young man—his guest—who had listened to the per- 
formance of a composition of Lotti, exclaimed, when 
he left his house—“O, this evening I could do no 
harm to my greatest enemy.” Zwingle, the Swiss 
reformer, when reproached by Faber, afterwards 
Bishop of Vienna, for cultivating music, said— 
“Thou dost not know, my dear Faber, what music 
I love to play a little upon the lute, the violin 
and other instruments. Ah, if thou couldst only feel 
the tones of the celestial lute, the evil spirit of am- 
bition and the love of riches which possesses thee 
would then quickly depart from thee.” When the 
child upon its mother’s knee is weeping, she soothes 
it with a song. “The ancients pretended,” says 
Madame de Stael, “ that nations were civilized by 
music; and this allegory has a deep meaning ; for 
we must always suppose that the bond of society 
was formed by sympathy or interest, and certainly 
the first origin is more noble than the second.’’ 
Amongst the instrumentalities of peace and love, 
surely there can be no sweeter, softer, more affective 
voice than that of gentle peace breathing music. 


is. 





Tue Brrxnp Brack Boy Pranist.—Our read- 
ers will remember a recent news item giving an ac- 
count of a musical prodigy, in the shape of a blind 
negro boy, “ owned ” by a Mr. Oliver, of Georgia, 
which (the property) plays the piano intuitively, 
with surprising power. A friend who knows Mr. 
Oliver (and is well known also to the public) writes 
the following enthusiastic account of his perform- 
ance. 

“The boy isan ugly lijtle nigger till he touches 
the piano—then the little black phiz is turned up- 
wards—it sways to and fro. The sightless eye-balls 
seem to be searching in the stars, and the great opera 
ear seems to be catching harmony from celestial 
spheres. I never heard such power, such emphasis, 
such marvellous fingering and sweetness, from the 
tguch of Thalberg, Hertz, De Meyer, or Gottschalk, 
and yet this is an ugly little cornfield nigger of 
Georgia. ‘Tom’ does not know—never learned— 
a note of music ; and played as well the first time, at 
midnight, in the plantation parlor, where he astonish- 
ed and entranced the Misses Oliver, his young mis- 
tresses, as he does now. He plays two tunes at the 
same time, and during the performance, will laugh 
and talk with his master. A professor of music from 
Baltimore was present when I attended. He had 
come to test the prodigy. Tom accompanied him in 
a difficult pieee—a new composition never played be- 
fore. They changed positions ; the professor chang 
ed the time, and otherwise rendered the execution 
difficult, but still the marvellous little darkey accom- 
panied him without a false note. The professor rais- 
ed up in his seat in excitement ; his fingers flew with 
the rapidity of a humming-bird’s wings—Tom with 
him. At last in despair, the professor struck out a 
crash on an octave, and sprang up; and blind Tom 





struck, and sprang sympathetically and simultanecous- | 


ly with him. What will you make out of this. Tom 


not only imitates immediately the most difficult and | 


beautiful performances, but improvises sweet, celes- 
tial melodies. | He speaks a language on the piano, 


his little dark soul never learned on the plantation.” 


{ 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Love’s sweet summer. Romance. A. Mellon. 25 


Song. 
Lover. 25 


The Rose, the Zephyr, and the Dewdrop. 


Pretty melodies to charming words. 
Jamie. Ballad. F. Wallerstein. 25 
A smooth, flowiug ballad, moderately difficult. 


Home of love. Song. J. H. McNaughton. 25 


A pretty little fireside song, not unlike the same 

composer’s ‘* When there's love at home ” 
Barney O’Shea. Irish Ballad. 

Lover's Trish songs are so well known and so fully 
appreciated as far as the English language is spoken 
that a new one will at once command the attention of 

The above is very striking. 
Ever of thee. Quartet. Arranged by 7. Bissell. 25 

This is a very singable and effective arrangement 
of the most popular song of the day. 


S. Lover. 25 


singers. 


Our hands have met, but not our hearts. Wilson. 25 


The latest ballad of the day, sung with great ap- 
plause at Morris Brothers’ entertainments. 


Home Delight. (With Guitar accomp.) Ordway. 25 
25 


“ae “ “ 


Moss grown dell. : 
The guitar part presents no difficulty to tolerably 
good players. The songs have long been favorites. 


Instrumental Music. 


St. James Galop. C. D’ Albert. 30 
A dashing galop, with a portrait of the Prince of 
Wales on the title page, representing him in the uni- 
form of a Colonel in the army. The portrait is an ac- 
curate likeness. 


Galop and Introduction from “ Rigoletto.” Vio- 
lin and Piano.. Case. 25 
E il sol dell’ anima, from “ Rigoletto.” Violin 
and Piano. Case. 25 
Violin 


Quesia o quella, from from *‘ Rigoletto.” 
and Piano. 

Bella figlia, from “ Rigoletto.” 
ano. 


Quite invaluable as parlor amusements for ama- 
Neither part is difficult. 


Case. 25 
Violin and Pi- 
Case. 25 


teurs. 


Gloria from Mozart’s 12th Mass, arr. by Rimbault, 15 


Marvellous Works. - si 15 
Vital spark of heavenly flame. 2) 15 
Sabbath strains, easily arranged. They can be per- 
formed on the Melodeon also. 
Books, 

Tue Operatic Bovguet. A collection of 
Quartets, Choruses and Concerted Pieces, from 
the Most Favorite Operas. Arranged for 
Choirs, Classes, Societies and Social Gather- 
ings. By Edwin Bruce. 2,00 


This is a volume of superior merit in every particu- 
lar; —its contents are exceedingly attractive, and in 
typographical execution it is unexceptionable. As a 
collection of good pieces for the profitable practice of 
Choirs and Societies and as a repertoire of excellent 
compositions for public performance it has no equal. 
Judging from the many inquiries that have been 
made for the book since it has been in press it will 
prove one of the most popular issues of the season. 





Music py Mait.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining sup- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 





























